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only to discover that uninvited callers in evening dress were not made
notably welcome. But the production of a visiting card brought
about a change of atmosphere as rapid as it was complete and we
were soon being conducted over the premises, finishing our tour
at the cells. As ill luck would have it, when one of the doors was
opened it revealed an acquaintance of mine who at an earlier hour
in the evening had drunk himself into the care of the police, but
was unfortunately by that time sufficiently restored to conscious-
ness to recognize me and advance with hand gratefully extended
in the belief that I had come to bail him out. It was an embarras-
sing situation for a boy of seventeen, but my father handled it
with perfect correctitude, merely remarking, as we subsequently
left the station, that it was always useful to have friends, even in
the most unlikely places.

The year 1907 was again one of heavy commercial cases carry-
ing substantial fees, with only two appearances in trials attracting
widespread publicity, the " Gaiety Girl" divorce suit and the
great soap libel action.

In each of these Sir Edward Carson, freed by the fall of the
Conservative administration to resume private practice, was also
engaged, and there began between him and Rufus Isaacs that
long series of duels which marked the remainder of the latter's
career at the Bar.

They had as members of the same Inn been, for years past on
friendly terms and had also found themselves opposed to each
other in the Krause case and others during Carson's tenure of
the office of Solicitor-General, and it was only now that they began
to find themselves in almost daily rivalry.

It might be thought that between two men continuously in
opposition under the strain imposed by the conduct of cases in
the courts there would be engendered a growing process of getting
upon one another's nerves. But between Rufus Isaacs and Carson
constant association, so far from breeding on either side resentment
in defeat or arrogance in victory, only served to increase their
mutual respect for each other's qualities and to kindle a real and
deep affection which neither the passing of years nor acute diver-
gence of political views could dim.

In the end they were to die within a few weeks of one another ;
and as they lay ill, the one at Walmer, the other close by at
Minster, messages of inquiry would pass daily between them and
Carson's death was a sad blow to his old and failing friend.

Carson once said : "In all the cases in which Rufus and I
were against each other we only once had a serious row, but that
lasted a long time. For it took place in court about twelve-thirty,